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EpiroRiaL BuzzinNes. 


Dr. C. ©. Miller has just returned 
from Colorada, whither he went to attend 
the funeral of a brother-in-law. Death 
seems to have been quite busy in the Doc- 
tor’s family lately. We are giad to know 
. that he has returned in safety. 








Mr. J. WY. Detwiler has returned to 
New Smyrna, Fia., and on New Year’s Day 
he gathered a bouquet of sweet-scented 
flowers, and sent them to this office—for 
which he has our thanks. 





Hon. R. L.. Taylor, a well-known api- 
arist of Michigan, has been elected to the 
State Senate. That body has gained in him 
another able, conscientious and practical 


member—one that will be an honor to it and 


to the State. 





The Weather, says Prof. Cook, ina 


letter, on Jan. 5, is “delightful for winter— 
regular Spring weather.” And soit is in 
Illinois as well as Michigan. In fact both 


Europe and America report the same mild 
We do not remember the 
like as far as our memory can reach. The 


winter weather. 


bees have sported in the sun almost daily. 





** Langstroth on the Hive and Honey- 
Bee, revised, enlarged and completed by 
Chas. Dadant & Son,” is the title of anew 
book just placed upon our desk by the pub- 
It contains 535 pages, 16 full page 
It is excel- 
lently printed on good paper, and substan- 


lishers. 
plates, and 197 illustrations. 


tially bound in cloth. 


As the matter for the Ber JoURNAL was 
all prepared before it came, we must defer 


a review until our next issue. 


at this office. 


The Election of officers for the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, just held, re- 
sulted in the re-election of the old Board, as 
will be seen by the following, which gives 
the yote in detail : 


For PRESIDENT.—James Heddon 95, G. 
M. Doolittie 6, Dr. C. C. Miller 5, Prof. 
J. Cook 3, A. I. Root 2, Single Votes 6, 
Blank 8. 


For Vice Presmwents.—Prof. A. J.Cook 
108, A. i. Root, 106, Dr. C. C. Miller, 105, G. 
W. Demaree, 105, G. M. Doolittle 104, James 
Heddon 11, Ch. Dadant 9, Eugene Secor 5, 
Scattering 22, Blank 10. 


For GENERAL MANAGER, SECRETARY 
AND 'TREASURER.—Thomas G. Newman 
114, G. M. Doolittle 1, Blank 10. 


While the General Manager has no desire 
to continue in office and would welcome a 
successor, it is very flattering to notice that 
he received every vote but one, and that 
ballot recorded a vote for him for President 
instead, and of necessity required another 
name for Manager. 

Now, will the coming year be simply a 
repetition of former years? Or, will thou- 
sands of bee-keepers flock to the standard 
and unite with their brothers in defense of 
the pursuit of apiculture ? 





Robinson, the one whose’ abuse of 
Father Langstroth was noticed in an edi- 
torial on page 835 of last year, has raised 
the ire of our friend Henry Alley, of the 
Apiculturist, who writes us as follows : 


Iread your remarks and comments re- 
ing the abuse of Mr. Langstroth by C. 
'J. Robinson, in an “ Eastern publication.” 
As there are no less than three Eastern bee- 
publications, would it not have been better 
to have named the particular paper to which 
your remarks have reference? Why leave 
our readers to guess which of the Eastern 
*bee-publications’”’ would stoop so low as 
speak otherwise than respectfully of one 
held in such high esteem by all men as 
is Mr. Langstroth? Have the courage, 
Brother Newman, to speak out in meeting. 
Hurl your remarks ™ justice of which we 
all acknowledge) direct at the editor who 
admitted to his paper such an article as you 
mention, concerning a man so honest and 
ure as our friend Langstroth. The paper 
which you allude has not been received 
at our office. If one comes to hand we shall 
not hesitate to mention the name of it. 
A few years since, this same Robinson 
tried his luck in getting some goods here on 
the plea that he would give usa “ puff” in 
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Bees and dirapes.—It has been 
proven over and over again that bees do not 
puncture sound grapes in order to obtain 
the juice. Itis true that they have often 
been seen to suck up the juice from such 
fruit as they find the skin already broken, 


A. | and uninformed or unthinking persons then 


jump to to the conclusion that the bees do 
injure sound grapes. A correspondent in 
the Fruit Growers’ Journal gives the fol- 
lowing as the result of investigations made 
through a microscope, of the bee’s tongue : 


Dr. James McBride and I have just 
turned away from the study of the bee’s 
tongue through the microscope, perfectly 
satisfied that the bee cannot penetrate the 
outer skin, oreven the second skin of the 
grape. This is also the decision of the 
leading entomologists, and the scientists of 
the government have so decided. It would 
be precisely as if a painter should try to 
bore a hole through an inch plank with an 
ordinary paint brush, for the point of a 
bee’s tongue is a microscopic brush, which, 
if pressed on the outer skin, would spread 
out like the brush of a painter, and refuse 
the desired entrance. ut when the grapes 
here and there are jg by other insects 
or birds, and most of the juice is left to rot 
in juxtaposition to the sound and unbroken 
grapes, the contagious rot would go on from 
grape to grape until the whole bunch would 
be ruined, were it not fur the useful bee, 
which immediately plunges its brushy 
tongue into each orifice and extracts’ the 
veas!y must from the broken hull, and dries 
up in a short part of a day all the offending 
matter, and as a scavenger, saves the fruit 
from inevitable destruction. The bee is too 
smart to plunge its sting into a grape, and 
it isonly to save or prolong life that it 
stings a mortal. 





Prohibitory Tax.—The British Bee 
Journal for Dec. 20, quotes the following 
item from the “St. James’ Gazette:” 


So extensive has the adulteration of hone 
with glucose become in America, that. ef- 
forts are being made to obtain Federal leg- 
islation, after the pattern of the oleomar- 
garine law, to prevent it, by levying a pro- 
hibitory tax on spurious honey. No doubt 
the demand for American honey in foreign 
countries has been greatly diminished by 
the sophisticated character of the stuff ex- 
ported in recent years, which is more like 
refined molasses than the delicate produce 
of the bee. 


It then adds: “We congratulate our 
Transatlantic brethren on this stép in ad- 


vance, and sincerely hope that success may 
attend their efforts. 













































































































































The price is $2.00, and it may be obtained 


some of the bee-papers. Just at that time 
our goods needed no special “ puff,” as we 
had more orders than we could fill. Never- 
theless we got the “ puff” just the same. 
But the free advertising given us was not 
calculated or intended to increase the sale 
of our goods. Butit really did help us, as 
hundreds of bee-keepers well knew that the 
author was only venting this spleen at our 
(supposed) expense. 

Oh, yes, Bro. Alley! We omitted the 
name simply to avoid any feeling, hoping 
that the editor would apologize for the mat- 
ter—and not because we had not the cour- 
age to particularize. Now that the name is 
called for, we will say that the article ap- 
peared in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 
November, 1888, page 325. Such attacks 
cannot injure the reputation of Father 
Langstroth—but they are contemptably 
mean, all the same. 


“Oh, thanks awfully,” Brother Cowar, 
but there is no truth inthe item from the 
Gazette! The adulteration of honey with 
glucose is a thing of the past. The price of 
liquid honey is so low that it would not pay. 
Wesay mostemphatically that no steps have 
heen taken “to obtain Federal legislation 
after the pattern of the oleomargarine law ” 
or any other pattern, “to prevent it, by levy- 
ing prohibitory tax on the spuriousfarticle !”’ 

Such a tax would avail nothing—it does 
not prevent the manufacture or sale of oleo- 
margarine ; that is madein greater quauti- 
ties to-day than ever before. 

Our British cotemporary creates a false 
impression, and it would’ be only just to 
Americans for it to correct the same, or 
else copy our most emphatic contradiction 
of the assertions of the St. James’ Gazette. 
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JANUARY. 


“ Janus am I, oldest of potentates ! 

Forward I look and backward and below. 

I count—as God of avenue and gates 

The years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads and drift the flelds with snow, 

I chase the wild-fow! from the frozen fen ; 

My frosts congea! the rivers in their flow, 

My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men.” 


Longfellow. 


CLEANS OF NEWS. 


ee dn ad ie i ee a a 





Fined for Adulterating Honey. 
—We notice in the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 
for December, 1888, just received, that under 
the New Jersey law against adulteration of 
food, one man has been fined $50 for selling 
adulterated honey. Weare given no} par- 
ticulars, but presume it was the ordinary 
glass jar of glucose with a little “ floating 
island” of comb honey in the centre. Here 
is what the Magazine says about it: 


It is gratifying to note that G. Volner, of 
Jersey City, agent of Charles [srael, of New 
York, was tried before the First District 
Court of Jersey City, and was convicted of 
selling adulterated honey, and fined $50. 
This was accomplished through the efforts 
of Commissioner Newton, of New Jersey. 
We hope those who have decried his good 
work, will please take notice. 

This is a wholesome lesson, and one likely 
to be remembered by the parties who have 
handled the adulterated honey of F. G. 
Strohmeyer & Co., McCaul & Hildreth, and 
others named in the list published some 
months back in the Magazine. We think 
these * honorable gentlemen ” (?) will have 
a smaller sale of glucose and honey in New 
Jersey after this. Every bee-keeper should 
uphold Commissioner Newton in his efforts 
to overthrow, as far as his jurisdietion per- 
mits, the adulteration of honey. Let us all 
join and condemn them as heartily as we do 

?rof. Wiley. 


We are glad to see the law enforced at 
least in one State against those who adul- 
terate articles of food, and sell them as 
genuine, for ill-gotten gain. 

Cases are very few where it is profitable 
to adulterate honey (for no one will do it at 
a loss, just for “ the fun of the thing ”’), and 
if New York merchants have “aided and 
abbetted” the New Jersey man, they 
should suffer with him, and be céndemned 
by all honest and conscientious persons. In 
this we clasp hands with Bro. Aspinwall, 
and demand honesty and purity in all kinds 
of business. 





—_ 


A Cough Remedy.—This is the sea- 
son when coughs and “colds” are very 
prevalent, and very disagreeable to have. 
Many are the remedies recommended, but 
all are forgotten from one cough or cold to 
the next time that we may be afflicted. The 
Northwestern Agriculturist suggests the 
following excellent remedy, which is a 
simple flax-seed tea, made thus : 

Pour over an ounce of whole flax-seed, a 
pint of boiling water ; letthe tea stand on 


the back of the stove for twenty minutes, 
then strain, and add the juice of three 
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lemons, and honey and loaf-sugar to 
sweeten. 

Muffling the throat is one sure way of 
courting tenderness and soreness in that 
region of the body. Honey is highly recom- 
mended for all affections of the throat and 
respiratory organs ; and bee keepers should 
not lack for that simple article of medicine, 
and recommend it to others. 





A New Uncapping Machine.— 
The British Bee Journal has the following 
concerning this new invention, and think- 
ing that Americans would like to see an en- 
graving as well as description of it, we re- 
produce the article and illustration : 


Since Count Zorzi first introduced an un- 
capping machine, there have been several 
others introduced to bee-keepers, but the 
objection to most of them has been that 
they were either too expensive, or that they 
did not work satisfactorily. They have in 
consequence not come into use, and to be- 
come general they must come down in price, 
like extractors have done. The knife-ma- 





chines intended to uncap both sides at one 
operation, are either noisy, or, unless the 
knives are kept as sharp as razors, they tear 
the combs. he first improvement in the 
right direction was the substitution of a 
revolving cylinder having projecting points 
in it something like the cylinder of a barrel- 
organ. It was introduced by M. Prochask, 
in 1886, and was illustrated in the Deutsche 
Illustrierte Bienenzeitung of July of that 
year. The cylinder was vertical, and the 
comb which was fixed in a frame was 
ushed past it,much in the same way as the 
rame is pushed past the knives in Mr. 
Hooker’s patent machine. 


M. Peter Wagner, of Kreuzstatten, has 
just brought out an improvement which, 
while simplifying the machine, also re- 
duces its cost. It will be seen by referring 
to the illustration, that the apparatus con- 
sists of a square tin can, from which the 
side f isremoved to show the interior. The 
comb to be uncapped is placed into the up- 
right frame, d d, which slides up and down 
the guide-rods, tt. The two horizontal 
cylinders are of wood, and have a number 
of iron points stuck into them. When re- 
volved at a high speed the cappings of the 
comb are removed by these points as clean 
as though they were cut off with a knife. 
The cylinders can be adjusted for combs of 
different thicknesses, and the proper speed 
is obtained by turning the handle c, attached 
to a disk over which passes acord. A small 











wheel, x, is placed in the position seen in 


the illustration, to give the cord a firmer 
grip of the pulley on the cylinder. The 
same mechanism that revolves the cylinders 
is made to lower and raise the frame. The 
wheel, 0, revolves the spindle attached to it, 
and on this a cord is wound which raises or 
lowers the frame. The bottom of the can is 
coned so that the honey can run out and be 
collected in a vessel placed for its reception. 
The side, f, is movable, and, as will be seen, 
is turned over at the top in such a way as te 
cover the cylinders, and prevent splashing 
of honey. 





Preventing Spring Dwindling. 
—After a mild winter there is generally con- 
siderable danger of the bees dwindling in 
the spring following. The Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide for this month gives this caution to 
the inexperienced : 


The mild weather between November and Decem- 
ber makes it certain that the winteris to be a short 
one, and it is helping out the bees which were not in 
the very best condition. The unfavorable weather 
during the fall caused an unusual decrease in the 
brood ; and, with a severe, long winter, very serioue 
results might come of it. We should avail ourselves 
of all the advantage of the weather,and be aware 
that there are still chances fora change that might 
be very disastrous to the bees. 


If the temperature continues so high during Jan- 
uary, the bees are hg a to commence brood-rear- 
ing, and in this case,if February or March should 
be cold or favored with a great amount of snow, the 
goes care will be necessary to prevent the 

rood from chilling, and the colonies to finaily 
spring dwindle until all is lost. 


If the snow becomes deep around the hives, and 
there is a ——— fora thaw. shovel it clear away 
from around the hives. Wet snow chills the brood 
and bees while dry snow retains the heat of the 
cluster of bees, and is on this account a benefit. 


It will be found profitable to pack colonies witi 
chaff, even in such winters as this, as it keeps the 
bees quiet, prevents brood-rearing, and holds the 
snow further away from the hives, so that it will 
= Base ep erent an effect on the brood-nest when 
t melts. 


If there are any bees still unprotected. we would 
advise it to be done ; do not flatter peared with the 
idea that the mildnessof the weather makes it un- 
necessary. The greatest loss of bees we ever knew 
of, extending over the greatest scope of country, 
occurred biped | the March following a mild = 
winter ; so mild that the bees flew a number of da: 
during February. The low price of honey, and the 
competition now will not permit of any neglect or 
any losses 7 carelessness, if one ‘expects to make 
any profit out of the business, 





Peach-Blow Cheeks and rosy lips, 
deep blue eyes and curly auburn hair, are 
possessed by the lovely girl whose face 
adorns Hood’s Sarsaparilla Calendar for ’89. 
She wears a dainty bonnet, and the head is 
“cut-out” so as to look quite realistic. 
Hood’s Calendar is easily the best of its 
kind, and like the Sarsaparilla it represents, 
is a good thing to havein the house, The 
pad harmonizes with the exquisite array of 
color above, while the dates are easily read. 
Hood’s Calendar may be obtained of your 
druggist, or by sending 6 cents in stamps to 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Now that Sorghum is once more 
attracting the attention of farmers through- 
out the country, it is well to know that the 
Sorghum Hand-Book, a valuable treatise on 
the cultivation and manufacture of Sor- 
ghum,may be had free of charge on applica- 
tion to the Blymyer Iron Works Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Conundrum.—Why isa bee’s occupa- 
tion similar to that of a merchant? Don’t 
they both sell combs ? Next. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. 
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Management to Prevent the 
Building of Drone-Comb. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 605.—My bees are in Simplicity 
hives, with Langstroth frames, being home- 
made, and do not give entire satisfaction. I 
intend to get a better quality of frames and 
transfer the bees. 1. How would it do to 
place the new hive under the old one, and let 
the bees build comb naturally? The queen 
would lay below, and the honey would be 
placed above. After the brood had all hatch- 
ed above, and the upper story was filled with 
honey, I could extract it. 2. Would I get 
drone-comb built below in this way, or is 
there a better pian that would disturb the 
bees less,or cause Jess loss of time and brood ? 
—Louisiana. 

I hardly think that the proposed 
plan would work well, but a trial of it 


will tell you.—G. M. Doo.ittLe. 


Your plan is an excellent one, 
though you would have to look out for 
drone-comb.—WILL M. BARNum. 


1. Your plan would not work in 
Southern Michigan. 2. I would pre- 
fer to crowd, and let them swarm; 
then you could start with new hives, 
frames, ete.—H. D. CuTtine. 


1. I should not like it. 2. You could 
count on plenty of drone-comb. It 
would be better to transfer the good 
combs, and use foundation for the 
balance.—C. C. MILLER. 


Your plan is one that has many 
times suggested itself to beginners, but 
as many times as tried, it has proven a 
failure. ‘* Modern transferring ” is the 
best plan of all. See bee books and 
papers.—JAMES HEDDON. 


It would do well. Read Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s book on how to get comb 
honey. Ishould use starters, or full 
sheets of comb foundation, as I recom- 
mend in my book.—A. J. Coox. 


Your idea is a good one, only I 
would modify it so much as to fill the 
frames of the new hives with founda- 
tion. This would be the only sure 

“me Way to avoid an excess of drone-comb. 
oe —J. M. Suvcx. 


The Langstroth frame good 
enough, if you make it right. Cut the 
comb out of the «“* botched ” frame,and 
fasten it in the ** well-made” frame 
with wired sticks, and let the bees keep 
on at work.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If I tried that plan, I would want to 
put the queen in the lower hive, and 
keep her there by a queen-excluder. 
n that case I think that the bees would 
yuild worker-comb ; or you can use 
foundation in the new hive.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

1. Ithink that you had better trans- 
fer in the early spring; cut out the 
‘omb and fasten it in the new frames, 
and put it directly in the new hives. 


is 



























2. Probably not; at least only a por- 
tion of drone-comb. — Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


The best way is to cut the combs out 
of your frames and fit them into the 
new frames. If the combs are two 
crooked, or built across the frames so 
that they cannot be removed sep- 
arately, I would transfer a Ja Heddon. 
—P. L. VIALLoN. 


1. It would probably do; but why 
not transfer them by the Heddon 
method? That would certainly be 
better in every way. 2. You would 
get plenty of drone-comb below, un- 
less foundation or comb was used.—C. 
H. DIsBern. 


1. If the colonies are strong, and 
honey is being gathered in suflicient 
quantity, and a queen-excluding honey- 
board is used, your plan might work 
well. 2. Some drone-comb would be 
pretty surely built, and it might be 
mostly drone-comb. By using founda- 
tion the building of drone-comb would 
be prevented.—A. B. Mason. 

Your way is too slow. If you do 
not want to use comb foundation, we 
would advise you to transfer all the 
worker-combs that are not too old. Re- 
member that if you give to your queens 
too much room, the workers will build 
store, or brood, combs mainly. — 
Dapant & Son. : 


1. Use whole sheets of foundation 
by all means. I have not found the 
plan stated, to work well with myself. 
2. Yes, unless great care and watch- 
fulness is used, and much labor per- 
formed in cutting drone-comb out as 
fast as it is built.—J. E. Ponp. 


I was once in the same fix with 60 
colonies. I took them into my honey- 
room one ata time, removed a comb 
ata time, and cut the frames, comb 
and all, to the standard Langstroth 
dimensions ; and having hives at hand 
properly cut, I transferred them into 
the new hives, asI made the change 
in the frames. 1. I think that my plan 
is preferable to yours. 2. You would 
get lots of drone-comb.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 

1. It would not do well. Yes, 
generally. When the colony is strong 
enough to swarm during the swarming 
season, drive a swarm from it into the 
new hive having frames filled with 
foundation, making sure that the 
queen is with the swarm. In 21 days 
shake the bees still in the old hive into 
another new hive, and you have the 
old combs clear of bees and brood.— 
R. L. TayLor. 


1. The queen would continue to lay 
above until she had plenty of room 
below, and until the combs above were 
full of honey. The plan will not work 
successfully. 2. You would get too 
much drone-comb. About swarming 
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time, shake the bees from the combs 
in the old hives, and let them run into 
the new, leaving only enough to care 
for the brood. Have the frames of 
the new hive filled with foundation, 
and three weeks after unite the bees 
in the old with those in the new. Or 
transfer the combs to the new frames. 
The latter would be my preference.— 
M. Maurin. 

1. I do not think that your plan will 
give satisfaction. I would put a set of 
frames filled with foundation above the 
brood-nest, and use them to take a 
crop of honey with the extractor ; and 
in the fall, after the brood was all out 
of the combs below, 1 would exchange 
the set of combs, putting the new ones 
in the place of the old ones. 2. Most 
likely too much of it, besides a waste 
of time and honey.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





Why not let the bees swarm, and 
then you can give them a new hive 
filled with comb foundation, and pre- 
vent them having too much drone- 
comb ?—THE Eprror. 


eee 


Sources from Which Propolis is 
Gathered. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 606.—1. From what flowers do bees 
gather propolis? 2. ls it packed upon the 
drum of the legs the same as bee-bread when 
broughtin. Forty years ago,in the wilds of 
of Wisconsin, when there was nothing but 
the wild flowers for the bees to work on, the 
bee-trees that we found were waxed up with 
it, the same as the hives of to-day. The wild 
flowers bave been gone for years, but the 
propolis comes in the very same, and looks 
and tastes just the same as u did in those 
early days. The bee has nothingto work on 
now, thatit did in those days, but the bass- 
wood.— Wisconsin. 


1. Many trees furnish propolis. 2. 
Yes.—H. D. Currie. 

1. From buds, not flowers. Hickory, 
horse-chestnut, ete. 2. Yes. There 
were buds then as now.—A. J. Cook. 

1. Here, from a posy called a pine- 
tree. 2. Yes. Bees gather propolis 
from resinous weeds, trees, etc.—from 
many sources.—JAMES HEDDON. 

1. Chiefly, I think, from the buds of 
resinous shrubs and weeds.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

1. None. They gather it from the 
leaf-buds of poplar and and other trees. 
—C. C. MILLER. 

Propolis is an exudation from the 
wood part of the tree or plant, and not 
from the flower. The pine, balm, 
gum, various fruit-trees, etc., yield it. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 

Bees do not gather it from flowers, 
but from different trees. Propolis is a 
gum, or an exudation, like rosin.— 
DapDAntT & SON., 

1. It is gathered from resinous buds, 
such as the hickory, pine, horse-chest- 
nut, ete. 2. Are you sure that it 
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packed upon the legs, the same as bee- 
bread ? If so, this is contrary to the 
supposition that I have heretofore had. 
—WiLt M. Barnum. 

1. Propolis is not gathered from 
flowers, but is obtained by the bees 
from the resinous buds of trees, ete.— 
P. L. VIALLON. 


I am not aware that bees gather 
propolis from flowers, but I have seen 
them gathering it from buds.—A. B. 
MASon. 


1. They do not gather it from any 
kind of flowers, but from the leaf-buds 
of certain kinds of trees, principally 
from what is popularly called * cotton- 
wood.” 2. Yes.—M. Manr. 


From the asters, buds of the hickory, 
from any plant which secretes a resin- 
ous substance, or from a newly-var- 
nished buggy.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1, I do not know that they get from 
flowers. 2. I have seen bees gather- 
ing itfrom sumac at the axille of the 
leaf-stalks, and from the buds of the 
balm-of-Gilead.—R. L. Taytor. 


1. In this locality, propolis comes 
largely from the buds of the balm-of- 
Gilead and poplar. I think that pro- 
polis never comes from blossoms. 2. 
Yes.—G. M. Doo.irrce. 


1. They do not gather it from 
flowers atall. It is a resinous gum 
that exudes from various trees. The 
so-called * balm-of-Gilead ” is the great 
source of propolis in my own locality. 
J. E. Ponp. ; 
This is a subject of which I know 
but little from personal observation. 
Father Quinby says: ‘Propolis is 
doubtless the gum or resinous coating 
which protects the buds of many kinds 
of trees.”"—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 





I do not think that bees gather pro- 
polis from flowers at all. IL believe 
that propolis is gathered only from the 
leaves and boughs of resinous trees, 
and your statement would seem to con- 
firm this view.—C. H. DispsBern. 


1. It is gathered mostly from the 
swelling buds of trees and plants. I 
have never seen it taken from flowers. 
Hickory furnishes much, also cotton- 
Ils peched mosh ai maaan 

§ as pol- 
len. It was doubtless the propolis that 
suggested to the ancient bee-folk that 
bees carried pebbles for ballast.—J. 
M. Sauck. 

1. I know of no flowers that furnish 
propolis for the bees. In my locality 
bees gather propolis from cedar trees, 
hickory, walnut, and other resinous 
trees. They also collect paint from 
decaying wood, and even old pitch 
from wagon hubs, ete. Pure propolis 
is a ‘* gum” that oozes from the limbs 
and trunks of certain varieties of 





trees, and is collected by bees.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 

1. The leaf-buds of shrubs and trees 
yield propolis—it does not come from 
the flowers. 2. Yes. Fruit and other 
trees supply it, by the exudation of a 
gummy substance.—THE EpIror. 











HIVES AND BEES. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. C. BUCK. 


A bee-man by the name of Dowell, 
Went to the Tri-State Fair, 

And with his son he walked around, 
To view the wonders there. 

That newly patented hive, he said, 
Will take the highest prize ; 

But tbe Langstroth does just as well, 
And better, to my eyes. 

1 know it's what some bee-men cal! “ slow ’’*— 
But I[ think it is the safest way to go. 
Some bee-men might think it strange, 
But, really, I shouldn’t like to change. 


Those Albino bees do look so white, 

But don’t have near so large a girth, 

Nor come up to my Italian bees— 

But 1 know what my bees are worth. 

They're good cell-builders, and good to fly, 
And stronger workers I never saw— 

The Italians are the bees to buy, 

And in them none can find a“ flaw.” 

Some bee-men,perhaps,might think it strange, 
But, really, I suouldn’t want to change. 


I heard that Carniolan queen did cost 
A good five doliars. Now, 

Said Jacob Dowell, my Italian queen 
Will beat ber laying, anyhow. 

I'm sure her progeny are the best, 

And they are marked the yellowest. 
Some bee-men might think it strange, 
But, really, I shouldn't want to change. 


As bee-man Dowell and his son 
Rode homeward from the Fair, 

He said: I wish my hives and bees 
Had al! of them been there. 

And if the judges had been wise, 
We might have taken every prize. 


Dundee, Mich. 


WINTERING. 


A Conversation about Wintering 
Bees in the Cellar. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Before me is a postal card which 
reads as follows: ‘This being my 
first experience in wintering bees in 
the cellar, 1am not sure whether my 
bees are doing as well as they should, 
or not. Will you please tell, through 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, how bees 
should appear, to be wintering well ?” 

This used to be a point which both- 
ered me considerably, when I first be- 
gan to winter bees in the cellar, and 
had it not been for the instructions on 
this subject, given by Mr. E. Gallup, 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
elsewhere, I might have made many 
more mistakes than many beginners 
now dv. 





In the first place, when the hives are 
placed in the cellar, they should be 
raised at least two inches from the 
bottom-board, if possible. As the 
years go by, I am led to believe more 
and more, that this was the reason 
that I did not succeed better in my 
first efforts at wintering bees in the 
cellar; for at that time I almost in- 
variably left them down on the bot- 
tom-board, as in summer, and often 
with the entrance nearly closed, for it 
was thought then that something must 
be done so.as to keep the bees in the 
hive during their sojourn in the cellar. 
But to the question, ‘* How do I know 
when the bees are wintering well ?” 


To best illustrate, I will give a short 
account of what happened a short time 
ago: A neighor called to see how the 
bees were wintering, and to know how 
I fixed them and the cellar, for winter- 
ing those which were put in. I told 
him that my bees in the cellar were 
wintering well—in fact,I never had 
bees appear so nice and quiet as they 
do this winter in the cellar. After a 
little more conversation, I asked him if 
he would like to go into the cellar, to 
which he answered that he should, 
very much ; but said, «I suppose that 
you never go into the cellar from the 
time the bees are put in, till you take 
them out, as I see it advised in the 
papers that it is not best to do so.” I 
told him that I went into the bee-cellar 
whenever I wished so to do, and I did 
not consider that I did any harm by so 
doing. 

I suppose that I am considered a 
heretic on this question ; but be that as 
it may, I have every reason to believe 
that no scientific wintering of bees can 
be accomplished where no observations 
are taken. 


As we were going into the cellar, a 
conversation about like this took place, 
which I will give, as that will help the 
reader to understand that which they 
wish to know better than they other- 
wise could: ‘* What, have you got 
three doors to go through to get in ?” 
Yes, these three doors enclose two 
dead-air spaces, so that the cellar is 
kept at a more even temperature than 
could possibly be obtained in any other 
way, and the temperature is the main 
thing to be looked after in cellar-win- 
tering. 

Now, before we open the other door, 
I wish to say that we must be careful 
not to strike any of the hives, or breathe 
on the bees, for we should be as care- 
ful not to disturb them as possible. 


«« What is that low murmuring noise 
which I hear 2” That is the contented 
hum of the bees in their winter repose, 
and you can always know that the 
bees are wintering ‘well, when 50 col- 
onies make no louder noise than you 
now hear. 
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«But I supposed from what I had 

read, that bees ‘ hibernated’ when win- 
tering well, and gave no signs of life.” 
In this you mistake, for bees never 
hibernate as do ants, wasps, flies, etc., 
but go into what would more properly 
be called a « quiescent state,” in which 
you see these to be. 
” «Hark, there is a bee flying. Do 
they fly out here in the dark ?” Yes; 
that is only a bee ready todie of old 
age, and as instinct prompts the old 
bees to leave the hive when the tem- 
perature will permit, it is only obeying 
nature’s law in flying out. See, here 
are quite afew bees on the floor, but 
not nearly as many as is the average 
of most winters. I often come in here 
in the dark, and listen for these old 
bees ; and many times before, this win- 
ter, from two to five would fly out 
while I was slowly counting 100, but 
this winter scarcely more than one 
comes out while I count 500. 


‘‘What have you on the floor here P 
Sawdust?” Yes, every month I bring 
in a bushel or more of fine, dry bass- 
wood sawdust, such as is made while 
sawing sections, and scatter it on the 
floor. This sawdust will absorb almost 
its bulk in moisture, so that I retain it 
here to keep all dry, sweet and nice. 
Before I used this, the dead bees on 
the floor would mold and smetl badly, 
but now all smells sweet and nice, and 
no mold appears. 

‘«Here is your thermometer. I see 
that it marks 45°. What are the ex- 
tremes of temperature in here ?” From 
43° to 46° above zero, after the first 
few days when the bees are put in. 
The disturbing of the bees in putting 
them in, causes the temperature to 
rise for a few days, up to from 50° to 
55°, but soon lowers to where it now is. 


‘*What, doesn’t a warm spell in win- 
ter, or a long, cold spell, have any ef- 
fect on the temperature in here ?” No; 
anda cellar that allows the outside 
temperature to affect to any extent the 
inside, I should consider faulty. There 
are two roofs, and three feet of dry 
earth between them, over this, which, 
with the three doors, keeps an even 
temperature. Now step up and look 
at these yellow bees as they show un- 
derneath the combs at the bottom. 
And again, look at them as I roll back 
the quilt at the top. See,they go from 
the bottom to the top of the hive. 

‘*Why, Doolittle, they are dead.” 
No, I guess not. 

‘But they don’t \ stir.” 
breathe on them the least bit. 

‘« They are alive ; that is a fact. Do 
they always keep thus quiet ?” I have 
never seen them more uneasy this win- 
ter ; but the year I used artificial heat, 
and lest so heavily, I could not lift a 
quilt without their boiling all over the 
tops of the frames. 


Let us 
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‘Where are your ventilators ?” 
Here, at this end, is what used to be 
the sub-earth ventilator, and in the 
back end is the upper ventilator ; but 
I have not used either for some years, 
as I find that all the air which the bees 
need to keep them inthe best condi- 
tion, comes through the mason work, 
doors, and earth covering. This is 
what some would call no ventilation 
whatever ; but you see that the air is 
pure and good in here. 

‘Well, I would not have believed 
that the air would keep so pure, if I 
had not seen it for myself. But don’t 
the mice trouble you in here ?” As you 
will see, many of the hives have a few 
fragments of bees on them, so you may 
know that there have been mice here ; 
but there are no mice in here now, for 
they have been caught with a trap. 
The cellar-doors are left open during 
every fall, till the bees are put in, and 
hence a few mice are always in at first; 
but after the doors are shut, no more 
can getin. We will go now; but first 
notice that the bees are nearly, if not 
quite, as quiet now as they were when 
we first entered, a quarter of an hour 
ago. If our entering does not disturb 
them any, why should I not have the 
privilege of coming in here as often as 
I please ? 

Reader, I have tried to make all 
plain. If I have not done so, tell me 
wherein, and I will try again. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





How to Use Bee-Smokers, and 
Avoid Stings. 


Written for the Farm, Field and Stockman 
BY 8S. E. MILLER. 


Experience teaches me that bees are 
more apt to sting a stranger than the 
one who is in the habit of working 
with them. Bees have an aversion to 
any one who has a bad breath, caused 
by catarrh or other disease. In fact I 
am almost certain that bees have a 
dislike for anything having an un- 
pleasant odor. Aside from the above- 
mentioned facts, there is no reason 
why one person should not be as cap- 
able of handling bees as another. That 
is, after becoming acquainted with the 
little workers, and learning their 
habits. 

To avoid being stung, follow these 
rules: 1. Never wear black or dark 
clothing when working among bees. I 
learned soon after commencing to 
keep bees, that they were ready to 
make battle whenever I went into the 
apiary with black on, while with gray 
on I was not likely to be bothered. 2. 
Use the all important bee-smoker. This 








is the secret of handling bees. With 
a good smoker in full blast, I think 
that any one can handle them. 


When you wish to work among your 
bees, get your smoker well fired up, 
so that youcan send a big blast of 
smoke three or four feet from the noz- 
zle, remove the cover of the hive, and 
then gently raise the cloth that covers 
the frames, give the bees afew puffs of 
the smoke, and if they go below, and 
are willing to mind their business, you 
can go on with your work. As a gen- 
eral thing this is all that is necessary 
with pure Italians. If you have blacks 
or bad hybrids they will be pretty sure 
to show fight and fly at you every 
time you make a move that they do 
not approve. 

I generally pour the smoke upon 
such bees until they are ready to go 
below and submit. Whatever you do, 
keep your smoker in good trim, and 
always have it within reach. Then if 
you make an awkward move and ex- 
cite their anger, you can grasp it in an 
instant and defend yourself. If sev- 
eral bees dart at your hand, do not 
jerk it away. If you do, they are al- 
most certain to sting, but if you hold 
it perfectly still, they will generally 
alight and appear surprised that the 
hand remains quiet, and instead of 
stmging, will proceed to examine it. 
You can then take the smoker in the 
other hand and drive them off. It isa 
good thing to have a boy as assistant, 
to handle the smoker when you have 
much work to do among your bees. 

3. Never allow bees to think you are 
afraid of them—on the contrary, have 
them afraid of you. Bees always de- 
tect the least sign of nervousness on 
your part, and will generally take ad- 
vantage of it. 

4. A beginner should wear a veil. It 
gives a feeling of safety. 

Last, but not least, to avoid being 
stung, keep pure Italians—no black 
or hybrid bees. 

Bluffton, Mo. 


— - 


DO BEES HEAR? 


The Various Sounds Made by 
the Bees. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 


BY C. E. WOODWARD. 
This is a question that has been 
asked of me so many times the past 


few months, and by some of those who 
are readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, as well as others, that I will 
try to give some of the experience and 
observations in my own apiary in 1885. 

I would say that bees have different 
sounds to accomplish different ends. 
The only naturai sound of bees on the 
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wing, is that produced by the return- 
ing laborer, when it comes home at 
evening laden with that delicious nec- 
tar, collected from some flowering 
field. Who has not been charmed by 
the sweet, mellow tones, as they died 
away in the entrance of the hive, like 
the wind that blows’ through the 
boughs of the tall pines of the mighty 
forest, during a summer sunset in 
August P 

The shrill note of the pugnacious de- 
fender of the hive is familiar to every 
bee-keeper. The sharp sound of bees 
just beginning to lead out a swarm, 
heralds its advent to the bee-master, 
and is very different from the two 
sounds mentioned before. 

The coarse, bass roaring of the 
swarm is heard only when they are 
locating their mother, and is kept up 
by both workers and drones, until the 
queen is found, and then the bass 
sound becomes silent. 

Next is that sharp, cutting sound, as 
they begin to cluster in some shady 
tree, to call the colony together, which 
is well known to the apiarist, as the 
signal of congregating. Then comes 
that shrill, hissing sound of the escort, 
that led them to the woods; hence the 
sounds are blended with the roaring 
of the swarm, making a yet different 
sound than has been mentioned, and 
is heard only from absconding swarms. 

Again, in that happy hour, when 
the bees have found or selected a habi- 
tation that is suitable for their brood- 
rearing, and storing the golden nectar, 
we then hear the happy sound made by 
hurling the wings in fantastic circles; 
this sound indicates that aJl is peace 
and harmony. 

Another sound may yet be located, 
and that is the sound of distress. This 
sound is heard only when annoyed 
and frightened by the black volume 
after volume of smoke poured in 
upon them without merey; and no 
wail of distress or misery, made by 
any other insect, can equal it. 

There is another sound that I will 
call attention to, and that is the «« ven- 
tilating” sound, made at the entrance 
and all through the hive, which in hot 
weather may be heard some distance 
away; hence all the different sounds 
are instinctively associated with cer- 
tain purposes, and the movements of 
the queen are to a great extent gen- 
erally governed by them. She thus 
follows certain sounds, as do the whole 
colony. She never leads the swarm, 
but the swarm leads her by their 
sounds. Bees do hear! i 

In the year 1885, the two queens 
that missed my attention swarmed 
from a populous colony at about 10 
a.m., owing to their prolifieness. They 
were unable to take wing, hence were 
obliged to retire to the pareat colonies. 





I expected them to come out again 
about 3 p.m., but to my surprise, when 
the sun was near the meridian, out 
they came, filling the air with those 
distinguishable sounds, cireling high, 
and each revolution becoming larger 
and larger, when they took a bee-line 
west, and away they went over the 
woods, old and young, queen, workers 
and drones. Again that shrill, hissing 
sound was in advance, leading the ab- 
sconders to a place of abode; but 
owing to the prolifieness of the queen, 
she was obliged to alight. As she 
happened to select a small sappling, 
I brought them back to the apiary, 
and hived them on drawn combs, and 
the result of that colony was 195 
pounds of beautiful white comb honey. 
Newbury, Ohio. 





FREAKS OF BEES 


Noted the Past Season—Report 
for 1888. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. E. AULT. 

It is my custom to make a record of 
anything unusual that I may notice in 
the apiary. I will give a few such 
items that were new to me, and which 
I think will be new to the greater part 
of the readers, as follows : 

On June 14, I saw the bees attack 
and kill several cicadas, or locusts, as 
they are commonly called, which were 
very plentiful at that time. The same 
day I saw a queen return from a flight 
after she had commenced to lay. 

On July 5 I saw a sealed queen-cell 
that contained «a worker-bee, and a 
young larva. On July 13,I saw a 
sealed queen-cell that contained a 
queen in the pupa state and a worker- 
bee. In both cases the queens and 
bees were dead. On July 191 sawa 
queen-cell with a seemingly well-de- 
veloped queen, within about two days 
of hatching. The remarkable feature 
was, that the queen was in a reversed 
state, with her head in the bottom of 
the cell. 

If any one else has noticed the same 
freaks of the bees, I shall be glad to 
hear of them. 

In the fall of 1887 1 had 47 colonies 
of bees, which I wintered without loss, 
although I united 3 colonies that were 
queenless, thus leaving 44 colonies. 
During the past season I increased 
them to 82 colonies, and obtained 
3,500 pounds of honey, of which 300 
pounds was in the comb, and the re- 
mainder was extracted. 

Linden commenced to bloom on July 
4, and lasted ten days ; in that time my 
bees stored 2,000 pounds of honey. I 
also obtained 26 pounds of beeswax. 

North Liberty, Iowa. 


Different Clovers Considered as 
Honey-Producers. 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Every bee-keeper should look ahead 
for pasture for winged stock; and 
among the sources of honey supply, 
the clover family stands first. 

Of the forty native varieties, white 
or Dutch clover is at present most 
valuable, the amount of honey gath- 
ered from this variety being greater 
than from any other member of the 
Trifoliums, and the quality unexcelled. 


Next in value, and one which will 
likely crowd its half-sister for a place 
in the front rank in the near future, is 
Alsike or Swedish clover (Trifolium 
hybrida). 

Following this I should place our 
common red clover, which is so val- 
uable for hay and pasture. The one 
and only reason why red clover does 
not occupy the first place is the depth 
of its honey-cells, which, in the ma- 
jority of instances, prevents the honey- 
bees from reaching the nectar. 


Some of our fraternity are endeay- 
oring by judicious selection, aided by 
the law of the * survival of the fittest,” 
to produce a strain of honey-bees with 
longer tongues, which can reach the 
rich nectar of the red clover. Any 
skillful bee-keeper could to-day well 
afford to pay $10,000 for a healthy and 
prolific queen, which would produce 
worker-bees able to work freely on the 
large heads of the first crop of the red. 


Next as a honey-producer I would 
place sweet clover (Melilotus alba), and 
its field proper is not one-tenth oc- 
cupied, nor its value one-half appre- 
ciated. 
som the first year, blooms freely the 
second, and dies root and branch. It 
produces honey of fine quality, similar 
to that of the white clover ; fowls pas- 
ture on it in the early spring, and 


sheep much of the season. Its capacity © 


to withstand drouth, and to thrive 
upon rough, broken and gravelly 
ground, and its great value as a fer- 
tilizer and renewer of worn-out land 
should recommend it to every farmer 
who has land, particularly rough land, 
which needs renewing. Lastly among 
those which I shall consider in this 
article is : 

Alfalfa (Medicago sativa). This was 
introduced many years ago on our 
Pacific slope from Chili ; it has proven 
its great value as a hay and forage 
crop in California and Utah, and is 
fast coming to the front in Central and 
Western Kansas and Colorado. 





Mr. Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, a reliable 
bee-keeper of Independence, Calif., 





It is a biennial, does not blos- 
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reports securing over 
comb honey from Alfalfa. It is a very 
quick grower, and will mature the first 
crop in about two months from the 
time that growth commences, the sec- 
ond in about six weeks from cutting, 
and the third in about five weeks, and 
yields on an average 5 to6 tons per 
acre. 

Many flattering reports have come, 
and are still coming to me, concerning 
Alfalfa. It will search for water like 
a well-digger, and in a sandy soil, go 
down 10, 12, 16, and even 20 feet. 
The roots are from 1 to 1} inches in 
diameter, and fully } of that root de- 
cays every year from the outside, at 
the same time growing larger from 
the centre. 


Let no one who has sown Alfalfa 
get discouraged if it is small and 
spindling the first season. You can 
get no crop from it the first year, the 
second year a fair crop, and the third 
it is as good as it willever be. Itisa 
perennial, of the clover family, but 
will out-yield red clover for hay, two 
to one, and unlike it, never falls down, 
but, like a good soldier, stands up 
straight. 

Peoria, Ills. 








CARNIOLANS. 


Their Good Qualities and Dif. 
ferent Management. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. A. LOCKHART. 


I commenced the season of 1888 
with 25 colonies, 20 of which were 
Carniolans, and 5 Italians, and I in- 
creased them to 30 colonies. The sea- 
son was the poorest one since I have 
kept bees. I got only one-eighth of a 
honey crop. 

The Carniolans were the only colo- 
nies that gave me any surplus. I had 
them side by side with the Italians, 
and I gave the one variety as much 
attention as the other, but the Italian 
colonies would not enter the surplus 
receptacles, and I could not get them 
to do so with any amount of coaxing. 
They were strong in bees, and filled 
their brood-chambers full of honey ; 
but thatis all they would do. The 
Carniolans filled their brood-chambers 
and gave quite a surplus besides. I 
never saw bees cap their honey so 
rapidly, and with such snowy white- 
ness as the Carniolans do. 

Some may think that 1 had a poor 
strain of Italians. If I had, they were 
from the progeny of 3 queens from our 
best queen-breeders. I used to think 
that there were no bees like the Italians, 
but I have discovered my mistake, and 
have discarded them. 





I have never seen any strain of bees 
that had » many good points as the 
Carniolans possess, all points being 
considered. They havea little more 
propensity to swarm, than have the 
Italians ; but why do they have a ten- 
dencey to swarm oftener than the 
Italians? Because they are more 
prolific than either the blacks or Ital- 
ians, and for that reason they need to 
be managed ina different way. Give 
them plenty of room, and they will 
make use of it. 

My plan for working the Carniolans 
is as follows: Hive the swarm with 
the old queen on the stand from 
whence they came ; place the old hive 
in a new location, and give the colony 
that is left a young laying queen. Cut 
out all queen-cells before giving the 
queen, and cage her at least for 24 
hours. If you have no young laying 
queen at hand, cut out all but one 
queen-cell, and let them rear a queen. 

My bees are all in the cellar, and to 
all appearances they are wintering 
well. 


Remedy for Bee-Stings. 


The best cure that I have found fora 
bee-sting is this: 

Take equal parts of soda and vin- 
egar, and rub it on the place stung, 
while the stuff is fomenting. It will 
give relief immediately. 

Lake George, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1888. 


CANADA. 


Report of the Brant Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 








The annual meeting of the Brant 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was held in 
the Court House at Brantford, Ont., 
on Dec. 29, 1888, with President An- 
guish in the chair. Owing to the ex- 
pected presence of Mr. 8. T. Pettit, of 
Belmont, an ex-President of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Assotiation, and a 
well-known bee-keeper, the attendance 
was good. 

After the necessary business required 
to close up the year 1888 was trans- 
acted, the election of officers took 
place, which resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. R. Howell; Vice-President, T. 
Birkett; and Secretary-Treasurer, R. 
¥. Holtermann. 

The following representatives were 
elected, as required by the Ontario 
Bee-Keepers’ Association: R. F. Hol- 
termann, D. Anguish, and G. W. Bar- 
ber, who were delegated to place the 
views of this Association upon impor- | 
tant matters, before the Ontario Bee-| 
Keepers’ Association at Owen Sound. | 








On motion the representatives of 
the Brant Association were asked to 
invite the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation to meet at Brantford for their 
next annual meeting, in union with 
the International Bee-Association,, 
which was carried unanimously. 


Suppression of Foul Brood. 


The question of the desirability of 
taking means to suppress foul brood 
was brought up. 

S. T. Pettit was asked if the Ontario 
bee-keepers were not trying to secure 
legislation in this direction. He re- 
plied that such a step had been thought 
of, and some action in that direction 
taken, but the matter had been drop- 
ped ; that there was no doubt that the 
the disease was spreading. He had 
lately been at the annual meeting of 
the Oxford Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
the Secretary of which (Mr. Frith), 
had, after trying almost everything 
recommended, destroyed probably over 
100 colonies, and it was in that neigh- 
borhood. It was reported that promi- 
nent queen-rearers and sellers of bees 
had the disease in their apiaries, off 
and on, for a number of years, and in- 
spectors should be appointed by the 
association to inspect any one’s bees 
that they saw fit, who offered them for 
sale. This would either exonerate any 
one falsely accused, or prevent bee- 
keepers from having the disease spread 
broadcast over the land. 

All appeared to see the wisdom and 
justice of such a course, and, on mo- 
tion, it was unanimously decided, in 
view of the fact that foul brood is re- 
ported, and known to be spreading in 
the Dominion, that we respectfully 
suggest that the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association appoint inspectors to go 
through the country and report the 
condition of any or allapiaries of those 
selling bees, and also to ask the On- 
tario Legislature for legislation to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. 


Ventilation of Bee-Cellars. 


Mr. Phelps introduced the subject of 
ventilation, by remarking that 
keepers appeared to have almost con- 
cluded that bee-repositories did not re- 
quire ventilation. He had stopped up 
his ventilator without any apparent 
injury; his cellar was, however, not 
built very tightly. 

Mr. Pettit stated that it was the 
third year he was wintering bees ina 
cellar ; the cellar was built tightly ; he 
had carefully superintended the work, 
and allowed no slighting in its con- 
struction. He thought that it would 
be almost water-tight, besides it was 
built in hard clay, and the whole cellar 
below the level of the clay, He hasa 
sub-earth ventilator, which regulates 
the temperature. It is 215 feet long, 
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6 feet below the surface, and part of 
the distance the one end enters the 
cellar, the other terminating by a pipe 
several feet along the surface of the 
ground. There was a drain below the 
pipe, to keep the air-pipe from acting 
as a drain and containing water. The 
degree of cold outside made some 
change in the temperature, as it en- 
tered the cellar; also the velocity of 
the wind. The temperature of the 
cellar ranges from 38° to 40°, gener- 
ally; at that temperature there ap- 
peared to be no breeding, and the 
bees seemed to come out vigorous. At 
45° to 48° more bees died, and they 
consumed more stores, and would 
breed. 

W. R. Brown—My cellar is very 
dry, and the temperature ranges from 
35° to 37°. [have never lost a colony. 

Mr. Pettit—Of course the covering 
over the frames makes a difference. If 
much covering is used, the tempera- 
ture of the hive is higher than if there 
is not so much covering. 

President Anguish said that much 
depended upon the soil the cellar is in. 
In reference to outside and inside win- 
tering, bees wintered outside would 
dwindle less in the spring than those 
kept inside. He gave his experience 
in burying bees. 

Mr. Pettit said that burying bees 
would be a thing of the past in Canada. 
it was important to have ventilation 
inside or outside regular. 

R. F. Holtermann reported that his 
bees appeared to be doing nicely. 
There were very few dead bees, and 
the rest were very quiet. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to Mr. Pettit for his presence, 
to which he replied in a_ pleasant 
manner. R. F. HOLTERMANN, See. 


— eo ime s—~—S 


LAYING WORKERS. 


My Experience with Laying 
Workers, etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRED BECHLY. 


Last summer I had a colony with 
laying workers. I divided it into four 
parts, and gave a young queen to each 
part. Two of these small colonies had 
laying workers, and these workers 
continued to lay, until the queens were 
mated and laying; after that I could 
tell nothing more about them. 

Now it would seem that the laying 
workers do not destroy queens, but 
are, nevertheless, the cause of some 
trouble. They seem to cause a divi- 
sion in the colory. It looks as if 
some of the bees consider themselves 
queenless, while others do not; some 
build queen-cells, while others destroy 
them. ; 





I commenced the season of 1888 
with 22 colonies, increased them to 33, 
and obtained 930 pounds of honey— 
about 60 pounds being comb honey, 
mostly gathered from fall flowers. 


Care of Surplus Combs. 


I take the combs from the extractor 
without allowing the bees to clean 
them, and store them awayin empty 
hives, or surplus cases. I crowd from 
12 to 13 frames into a 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive. I find the moths do not 
like to lay their eggs in combs wet with 
honey. Of course the hives must be 
closed against bees. 

Searsboro, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1889. 





QUEENS. 


Renewing the Vigor of a Colony 
by Giving a New Queen. 





Written for the American Rural Home 
BY J. H. ANDRE. 

If the majority of bee-keepers that 
keep black or hybrid bees, knew how 
easy a matter it is under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to introduce a queen, bee- 
keeping would advance with a zeal 
never known before, within the next 
five years. 

Suppose one has a few colonies in 
his apiary that are only just holding 
their own, while others are storing 
surplus. An examination reveals the 
fact that it is a weak colony from the 
cause of a poor queen. If you destroy 
such a queen, and allow the bees to 
rear another, you lose from 20 to 30 
days’ time, according to whether they 
take eggs just laid, or larve, from 
which to rear one. After all, you may 
have an inferior queen by this method. 

If you wait until it is too late for 
them to rear a queen from their own 
resources, and destroy all queen-cells, 
giving them eggs from another colony, 
you lose a longer period of time. 
Therefore, taking the loss of time and 
change of blood into consideration, it 
is a better way to send to some reliable 
dealer for a quéen. 

The combined “shipping and in- 
troducing cage” I do not like, as it is 
too large, and admits the chance of 
giving the bees too much shaking in 
transit ; also it is apt to warp or swell, 
rendering it almost impossible to draw 
the tin:slide. Then when you try to 
put itin the hive, it will not slip in 
between the regular space between 
two frames ; and last but not least, one 
must destroy larve and brood in push- 
ing the tins through the combs, and 
where the cage rests against the face 
of the combs, brood is frequently de- 
stroyed also. 

The shipping-cage used by G. M. 








long by 14 wide, and nearly 1} thick, 
with an inch hole one inch deep close 
to one end in the narrow side of the 
cage. A seven-sixteenths hole is bored 
through the solid end of the block, 
and near enough to the opposite side 
of the block from which the larger 
hole is, so that the small one intercepts 
the latter below its bottom about one- 
fourth the width of the smaller hole, 
thus forming a shoulder so that a stick 
of candy will stay in place, and not 
slip into the cage and kill the bees. 
With such a cage as this, all one has 
to do in introducing is to cut a hole in 
a comb the size of the cage, and slip it 
in so that the side with the screen on 
is even with the surface of the comb, 
so as to allow the bees to feed the 
queen, when they will own her. 

In 24 hours remove the netting 
carefully, slide the frame in place, 
and the queen is introduced. The 
cage may be removed at some future 
time. 

The cage could be made so that it 
could be used 1} inches wide, when I 
should consider it perfect, as 1} inches 
is almost too wide to go into most 
frames. I think that a small cross- 
pin would hold the candy, and this 
would dispense with the shoulder, and 
the cage could be used narrower. 








SEASON OF 1888. 


Report for the Past Season— 
Marketing Honey. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EVAN R. STYER. 


On March 28, 1888, I examined 11 
colonies that I had in winter quarters. 
It was a warm day, and having all 
things ready, I commenced with No. 1, 
and having transferred it to a new 
hive, I gave sealed honey, contract- 
ing the brood-chamber, and replacing 
the chaff cushions. Thus I continued 
until I had the 11 all nicely cleaned 
and repacked. Nine colonies were in 


good condition, 2 were rather weak, * 


and during April they dwindled to 
almost nothing. 

Sometime in April I moved them 
about three miles, toa farm which I 
now occupy. The move was a success- 
ful one, having lost scarcely any bees 
by the operation. 

The spring was backward and cold, 
and the bees did not build up very 
fast. I had six swarms in June 
and July, and onein September. Dur- 
ing June 6 colonies gave me 160 
pounds of extra fine white clover 


honey, nicely capped, in sections com- 
pletely filled. In July I took off 150 
pounds more of the same quality. 

For August I got nothing. In Sep- 





Doolittle suits me well. It is 2} inches 


tember I obtained about 100 pounds of 


















honey of fair quality, making in all 
about 400 pounds. 

During the latter part of the season, 
while manipulating with the bees, I 
found them exceedingly cross; so 
much so that 1 was almost obliged to 
give up working with them. The 
theory of * holding the breath” was of 
no avail. 

In October I lost 3 colonies by rob- 
bing. I commenced feeding them 
sugar syrup, giving to each colony 
about 18 pounds. Two colonies had 
natural stores enough. | In November 
I placed them in the bee-house, just in 
the rear of the bee-yard, raising each 
hive up about 2 inches, and placing 
meadow hay around the three sides, 
leaving the front exposed to the south. 
So far they seem to be in good con- 
dition. 


Selling the Honey. 


I was determined. then to sell the 
honey for a fair price, and to first- 
class customers. - I represented the 
goods as being fine, and to be just 
what I said, or no pay. I called upon 
a Doctor in one of our large cities, and 
spoke to him about what I had. He 
was afraid to invest, but after some 
persuasion, he consented to take some 
on trial. He did so, and the result 
was that we was so well pleased with 
the flavor and quality, that he ordered 
quite an amount afterwards, besides 
selling some for me. 


Some I sold to parties living in New 
York, along the Hudson river. The 
honey was just what I said it was, and 
they promised me their custom for 
next season. 

This same gentleman, who is a 
wealthy merchant in New York city, 
told me that he had paid as high as $3 
per pound for wild honey, which came 
from Norway. I received 25 cents per 
pound for all I sold, and have only a 
little left. 

I find plenty of customers in my 
home market, and I prefer to retail it 
in this way than to wholesale it. I 
could dispose of much more, had I the 
honey to sell. Ihave a good location 
for bees, and I intend to increase my 
apiary to 50 or more colonies. 

My neighbors have poor luck—no 
swarms, no honey, and many often lost 
all their bees during the winter. They 
take no bee-paper, and read no books 
on the subject, but go it blindly. To 
me it is an exceedingly interesting 
study, The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
still grows better. 

Morgantown, Pa., Jan. 1, 1889. 
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The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Jan. 16-19.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y. 
Thos. Pierce, Pres,, Westbury, N. Y. 


Jan. 30, 31.—N.B.0..N.Pa.& W.N.Y., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, Ohio. 


May 4.—Susquehanna Comm. 
Hi. M. Seele 





at Montrose, Pa. 

y, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 

taries are requested to forward full particulars of 

time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Feeding Bees in Winter, etc.— 
Rev. Stephen Roese, Maiden Rock, Wis., on 
Jan. 7, 1889, writes : 


The weather continues very fair for Jan- 
uary, with no frost and no snow, and the 
bees still out on the summer stands. They 
have a flight almost every few days. I was 
called upon to take the honey from 3 colo- 
nies of bees, for a friend four miles from 
here,and as I dreaded ic kill the industrious 
insects, 1 shook them ail off from the combs 
the best I could, and as they were weak 
colonies, 1 put them all in one box, and 
took them home. I placed themin a hive 
with empty frames, as [ had no frames 
filled, and the weather being so mild, 1 have 
been feeding them about 8 or 10 pounds of 
honey the last three days. They are outside 
alone ; but I do not think much of unsealed 
honey for bees to winter on. Would you 
advise placing the “Good” candy over the 
frames ; or furnish them with sugar syrup ? 
Bees in this locality are as yet doing well, 
and we hope for a good season this year. 


[Candy over the frames will probably be 
best now, but you must not disturb the bees 
to put it there, except during a warm spell, 
and in the middle of the day.—Ep.] 


Mild Weather.—Henry Alley, Wen- 
ham, Mass., on Jan. 3, 1889, writes : 





We have no more winter weather] here 
now than we have had since Nov.1. The 
bees are flying nearly every day. 





Barying Bees to Winter.—John 
Broadhead, Chatsworth, Ills., on Jan. 1, 
1889, says: 


I have 30 colonies of bees buried in the 
ground. They are in good condition with 
lenty of honey. Fifteen colonies are pure 
talians. I will try to report in the spring, 
telling how they winter, and describing my 
method of burying them. 





Bee-Hives and Rheumatism.— 
T. C. Whiting, Athens, N. Y., on Dec. 26, 
1888, writes : 


ay bees had a Christmas frolic, and were 
out in full force. The mereury was at 52° 
in the afternoon. I would like to know the 
name of the hive I use. The man I got it 
of has no name for it, only “ bee-hive ;” and 
I suppose anything with bees in it would be 
call a “bee-hive.” The hive is 16% 
inches long inside, 13 inches wide, and 12 
inches deep, and is made of boards 12 inches 





wide. It has 8 movable frames. I askeda 
| neighbor who keeps about 50 colonies, and [ 
did not find out, although he uses a good 
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many of them. I do not expect to keep bees 
a great while longer, but it suits me first 
rate, if I could only see. My eye-sight is 
too poor, andl am getting too old. 1 have 
had bees two years ; started with one col- 
ony, and I now have 7, which were pretty 
lively yesterday. I keep bees to cure the 
rheumatism, and I am freer from it now 
than I have been for the last two years. I 
have got so that I do not mind a sting, un- 
less I gettoo many in one place. They do 
not swell as they did last year. I have read 
that bee-stings are good for the rheu- 
matism. I would not like tosay that it has 
helped me, for I do not know for a fact. 
have been subject to that complaint for 50 
years. Sometimes | was pretty bad with it; 
you would have thought soif you had seen 
me when I was drawn intoa heap about 2 
feet long. 


[The hive is evidently a mongrel, taking 
no regular size of frame. It is a great mis- 
take to make hives not using a regular sized 
frame. It is undesirable for use, because it 
often requires frames, sections and supers 
of irregular sizes to be made especially for 
it ; and is a nuisance when bees are bought 
or sold.—Ep. | 
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Cipher Telegram.— E. Strong, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., on Jan. 3, 1889, writes : 


Report: Comb honey, 0. Extracted 
honey, 0. Temperature, 44°. Hopes for 
another year in the nineties. -Fed, 0. 


Enough to winter on the summer stands. 





Honey from Fire-Weed, etc.—H. 
E. Harrison, Covert, Mich., on Jan. 8, 1889, 
says: 

I wintered 3 colonies last winter, in- 
creased them to 5 during the past season, 
and harvested 450 pounds of fire-weed honey 
after Sept. 1. The honey was nice and 
white, and sold as well as basswood or 
white clover honey, there being no differ- 
ence exceptin the taste, which is strong. 
The drouth of 1887 nearly killed the white 
clover, and the basswood being scarce here, 
it did not afford much honey. I did not get 
any. 





Good Honey Crop. — Mr. Adolph 
Wuerzer, Helvetia, W. Va., on Dec. 31, 1888, 
writes : 


My location is not a bad one for bee-cul- 
ture. We have hard maples, linden, poplar, 
black gum, round wood, the clovers and 
berries ; and my honey crop in 1886 was an 
average of 38 pounds to the colony. In 
1887 it was 39 pounds, and in 1888 it was 44 
pounds. I read the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL with much pleasure, and anxiously 
look for its arrival. I have 45 colonies of 
bees in good condition, in winter quarters. 


-_—<—e - 


Mild Winter—Japanese Buck- 
wheat.—H. L. Rouse, Ionia, Lowa, on 
Jan. 5, 1889, writes : 

Ifa warm, dry falland a mild winter are 


favorable conditions for the successful win- 
tering of bees, then surely bee-keepers in 





| this locality ought to meet with but slight 
| losses this winter. No snow fell until the 
| night after Christmas, when it came down 
| very plentifully, so that it wasa foot deep 
on the level. The ground is not frozen 
very hard, and as itis well covered witha 
blanket of snow, what clover survived the 
| drouth will be well protected. Our honey 
‘crop for 1889 all hinges upon the coming 
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spring. If we get plenty of spring rains, I 
think that the clover will bea fair gent If 
not, the old story of 1887 and 1888 will be 
repeated. I sowed one peck of Japanese 
buckwheat last spring, from which I received 
nine bushels of seed. It was sown on about 
35 square rods of ground. I had three- 
fourths of an acre sown with the common 
variety, from which | harvested only 12 
bushels. All who see the Japanese variety, 
want some for seed. I intend to sow that 
exclusively another year. I think that it is 
the buckwheat. 


- ee + 





Best Prospects in 15 Wears.— 
Messrs. Bray & Seacord, Warthan, Fresno 
Co., Calif., on Jan. 1, 1889, write: 


The prospects are good for a large yield 
of honey for the season of 1889. Vegetation 
of all kinds is making a rank growth—in an 
experience of 15 years, we have never seen 
such a good prospect as the present. There 
has been no frost of any consequence, 
simply a splendid open winter, with an 
shendeuss of warm rains for ail agricul- 
tural purposes ; in fact, itis more like late 
spring and summer weather. When it is 
not raining, one can do all out-door work 
minus a coat, or any superfluous clothing. 
Just imagine the middle of winter, with 
your Apriland May climate in California, 
and you will then understand the situation. 
We wish the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL &®A 
happy and prosperous year, with a large 
flow of (milk and) honey. 





Fairly Good Honey Crop.—F. M. 
Merritt, Andrew, Lowa, on Dec. 24, 1888, 
writes : 


The honey crop of 1888 has been fairly 
good in this part of lowa. Il commenced 
the season with 8 colonies, and increased 
them to 21. Three of the8 colonies were 
very weak, and required feeding until the 
latter part of May, when all the colonies 
built up rapidly on apple-bloom and dande- 
lion, of which there are acres covered with 
this beautiful pole Sowa plant. The 
white clover did fairly well, and I secured 
about 100 pounds of honey from it, in the 
extracted form. I got about, 900 pounds 
from the fall flowers, such as a. 
wild aster and heart’s-ease. have se- 
cured 1,000 pounds of honey, about one-half 
of it extracted, and the other half in the 
comb. All the colonies are in winter quar- 
ters, and seem to be doing nicely. 
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Cellar for Wintering Bees.—J. 
H. Bingham, Lee, Mich., on Dee. 31, 1888, 
writes : 


I had 35 colonies of Italians and hybrids 
last spring, which 1 increased to 45, by nat- 
ural swarming, and took off 35 pounds of 
comb honey per colony, with the brood- 
frames still well filled. I have made a bee- 
cellar this fall. Itis 12 feet wide, 20 feet 
long, and 7 feet high. It is builtin a hill- 
side, with joist over the top, and plank, 
with 2 feet of sawdust on the plank, and a 
good roof over the top. I have 45 colonies 
in the cellar, andthe temperature is at 43°. 
The hillissandy. There is a ventilator 4 
inches square in the top of the cellar, but 
the cellar is damp, but not enough for water 
to stand on the hives. Will the bees winter 
well in this cellar ? 


[Bees ought to winter well in a cellar 
made as described above, but they cannot 
always be depended on for safety. Losses 
have and will occur sometimes, no matter 
how wintered. Springing is the most danger- 
ous, and causes more loss, usually, than any 
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Wintering in a Bee-House.— 
Samuel Snow, Fayetteville, N. Y., on Jan. 
5, 1889, says : 


The old year, 1888, has passed on to be 
remembered as one of the “ has beens,” and 
the new year, 1889, has quietly stepped inte 
its place. While the reeord of 1888 has not 
been what some of us would wish, yet it is 
not a bad one, by any means. Let us re- 
member it with gratitude,and with the 
Almighty’s permission, start 1889 with re 
newed energy, under more favorable aus- 
pices, and do more and better work. I com- 
menced the spring of 1888 with 65 colonies, 
increased them to some over 100, and took 
over 3,000 pounds of nice comb honey, and 
100 pounds of extracted. My bees areina 
bee-house (made so that they occupy it 
during the summer and winter) ; in which 
they are now tucked away in forest leaves. 
They bad anice flight yesterday, and im- 
proved the opportunity. 





The Past Season’s Results.—E. 
F. Meeker, Duncan, Llls., on Dec. 28, 1888, 
says: 

I commenced the past season with 50 col- 
onies of bees, and I have at present 109 


colonies. I took a trifle over 2,000 pounds 
of honey. 





Killed by Accident, — Mr. Fred J. 
Mudgett, of Meredith, N. H., writes thus 
concerning the death of his brother : 


My dear brother, Raymond L. Mudgett, 
was shot and killed by the accidental dis- 
charge of hisgun while hunting on Oct. 3. 
lt is aterrible blow to me ; he was my only 
brother, a promising young man, 18 years 
of age, and it seems hard to have our loved 
ores cut down in such a terrible way. How 
many there are in this broad land of ours 
that have been called upon to pass through 
just such sad scenes. 





Fed the Bees for Winter.—C. W. 
Bradish, Houseville, N. ¥Y., on Jan. 1, 1889, 
says : 


The past was the poorest season for bees 
that lever saw. I had 75 colonies on June 
1, and 90 in the fall,and took about 400 
pounds of comb honey. I had to feed two 
barrels of granulated sugar made into 
ga 9 and 500 pounds of extracted honey, 
to winter them. Those who have not fed 
their bees, will lose all this winter. 





My Experience with Bees.—W. 
A. Shafnit, Brighton, Iowa, on Jan. 4, 1889, 
writes : 


I started with 1 colony of bees, which I 
found when mowing weeds along a hedge 
fence on July 4, 1883, and put into a box. I 
then had bees, but I did not have any 
honey the first two years. I concluded that 
I did not want them unless we could have 
honey, so I adopted the 8 frame Langstroth 
hive, and commenced to read and experi- 
ment, and killed some bees, by my ignor- 
ance, assome say. The third year I ob- 
tained 80 pounds Pr colony, of comb honey. 
The fourth year the yield was only about 25 
pounds = colony, being a very dry year, 
and the bees did a They went into 
winter quarters very light, and I had a 
heavy loss in the spring, as the season was 
backward and cold. The fifth year the bees 
did tolerably well, averaging about 50 


pounds per colony, spring count. My great- 
est trouble is, that they swarm too much. I 





kind of winter management.—Ep. } 


but I did not succeed very well, for swarm 
they would, and swarm they did. So I con- 
cluded that if they would swarm, I would 
put two and three after-swarms together, 
which seemed to do very well,andI had 
strong colonies soon ready for the sections, 
which gathered the most of my honey. My 
black bees did not amount to much, but the 
Italians and hybrids are the bees for this 
partof the country. IL introduced one queen 
in July, which I am well pleased with. IL 
shali try some more, if everything is favor- 
able. I put 33 colonies into the cellar, and 
left 2on the summer stands to experiment 
with. The winter has been very nice so 
far, with the temperature at 62° in the shade. 
The bees on the summer stands had a good 
flight on Dec. 23. Since Jan.1, the tem- 
perature has been from 38° to 40° above zero. 





Poor Season Last Year.—Jacob 
Copeland, Allendale, Lils., on Jan. 7, 1889, 
says : 


The last year was a poor one for bees and 
honey in “this neck of woods.” From 55 
colonies I obtained about 550 pounds of 
honey, or an average of 10 pounds per col- 
ony of nice comb honey in one-pound sec- 
tions. One young colony and one old one 
gave me 50 pounds each, and the yield was 
from that all the way down to less than 
nothing. I suppressed the inecrease—whic 
by the way, was not hard to do—so that 
have only about 60 colonies now. 





Dark Honey, etc.—I. 8. Herron, 
Marshfield, O.,0n Dec. 31, 1888, says : 


I have my 47 colonies of bees stowed in 
the cellar, and they appear to be doing well. 
Last year there was not much of a hone 
season here. I started in the spring with 
colonies, increased them to 52, and have lost 
5 colonies through queenlessness; bein 
late swarms they did not store sufficien 
honey to last them even until winter, and I 
neglected them. I took about 400 pounds of 
comb honey, mostly in 2-pound sections. 
All the honey gathered in this county was 
dark in color, being mostly gathered from 
poplar, raspberry and blackberry. There 
was no clover honey. 





Very Mild Winter, etc.—Jas. A. 
Matney, St. Joseph, Mo., on Jan. 7, 1889, 
writes : 


I like to read the experience of bee-keep- 
ers from all parts of the country, as printed 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. in 
this section of Missouri were not profitabie 
the past year. I had 13 colonies last spring. 
and have only the same number now, and i 
had very littie honey from them the past 
season. If my bees winter all right, I shall 
be able to start next spring where I was last 
a, We have had a very mild winter so 
far. es were flying last week. 





Good Results the Past Season. 
—S. E. Daggett, Conrad Grove, lowa, on 
Dec. 25, 1888, wrote : 


On Dee. 1, 1887, I put 6 colonies of Italian 
bees into the cellar, and took them out the 
first of last April in good condition. I in- 
creased them to 18 colonies, and obtained 
500 pounds of very nice comb honey, which 
lam disposing of at 20 cents per pound. 
These results were obtained by close atten- 
tion. My bees are in the cellar, with 
plenty of stores for winter. I am a be- 
ginner, but I have learned to love the bees, 
and we get along nicely together ; thanks 








have been working the past season by the 
Heddon method of preventing after-swarms, 


to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for its 
usefui instruction. 
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Moldy 
Carmi, Lils., on Jan. 3, 1889, writes : 


I had one colony that gave me 156 nds 
of comb honey the past season. I had 17 
colonies in all, and put them into the cellar 
on Nov. 25. I put them all on the summer 
stands to-day, to give them a flight, and 
found, on examination, that the combs were 
nearly all moldy. The bees appear to be 
in good condition. 1 would like to know 
what to do, or whether moldy combs will 
hurt the bees. The brood-frames are full of 
honey. Lusethe Simplicity hive with 10 
frames. I learned in uniting bees after 
sundown, that they will not sting. It ap- 
pears that at thattime they have no guard 
out to wateh for robbers, and so they let 
them come in peaceably. However, 1 give 
them a puff or two of smoke in the hive. 
My bees did weil the past season. 


{Tne molding will do no harm. Let the 
bees take care of that.—Eb.} 


Fall Crop of Honey.—Wn. Hill, of 
Prophetstown, Ills., on Dec. 31, 1888, says : 


On Dee. 12, 1887, I put 41 colonies into the 
cellar, and left4on the summer stands. 
took them out of the cellar the last of 
March, 1888, and lost 4 colonies by spring 
dwindling. My bees had.one good day’s 
work on willow; I had put a good colon 
on scales, and it put in8 unds ef willow 
honey. It was cold and rainy through 
fruit-bloom, and the bees did nothing. 
White clover and basswood bloomed, and 
the bees got just enough to keep up breed- 
ing. The last of August they commenced 
to work on _ heart’s-ease and other fall 
flowers. I secured about 1,700 pounds of 
the nicest fall honey that 1 ever had, one- 
half being extracted, and the restcomb. I 
put in the cellar on Nov. 27, 45 colonies in 
good condition, and left 8 on the summer 
stands. They appear to be doing well!. 








Beautifal Weather—Quiect Bees 
—Joshua Bull, Seymour, Wis., on Dec. 31, 
1888, writes : 


We have had most beautiful weather here 
all the past fall. “Indian summer” con- 
tinued clear up to Christmas Day. We did 
not have any bad storms until Dec. 26, and 
then Old inter came howling in, and 
brought us about 8 or 10 inches of snow. 
On the morning of Dec. 28, the mercury, for 
the first time this season, went down to 
8° below zero; but it was thawing again on 
Dec. 30, and itis very mild to-day. My bees 
are resting very quietly, both those out-of- 
doors and those in the cellar. 





Producing Extracted Honey, 
ete.—C. W. Dow, Lynn, Mass., on Jan. 8, 
1889, writes : 


I was very much pleased with the ar- 
rangement of the index fcr the last volume 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I have 
got it bound already, and it makes a very 
valuable book. 

l read somewhere in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, of a correspondent who prac- 
ticed giving his bees half-depth wide frames 
to be filled with comb, and then used for ex- 
tracting. The idea seemed to meto bea 
good oue, and just before the white clover 

loomed, I arranged cases for four hives, 
with seven shallow frames in each, and 
filled with comb. The result more than 
pleased me, for I secured the largest 
and best lot of white clover honey that I 
have had in the 20 years that I have kept 
bees. The bees filled the frames solidly 
full of comb 2 inches thick. I extracted it 
before the honey was sealed over, and 1 


found that it was heavier, and better ripened 
than any I ever had before. I also saved 
the trouble of ret I like the plan 
so well that I shall try it on all of my hives 
next season. Why has it always been the 
custom to produce extracted honey in the 
same depth of comb that brood is reared in, 
when the bees always store their surplus 
honey in combs 2 inches thick, when they 
have their own way ? 


Exhibiting Bees, ete.—Mr. Noah 
Clemmons, Rock Bluffs, Nebr., on Jan. 2, 
1889, says : 


I have 12 colonies of bees that I got from 
the woods in November, without any honey 
orcomb, and they are doing well in the 
basement of my house. I feed them syrup 
and ground oats, and they eat like chickens. 
Lintend to take my bees and travel from 
fair to fair next fall. 








** What of the Night?’’—Eugene 
Secor, Forest City, Lowa, on Jan. 9, 1889, 
writes thus : 


On Oct. 191 began taking my bees into 
the cellar, and finished Nov. 9. If I had 
foreseen the winter,-very likely I should 
have left them on the summer stands fora 


Y | month ; for the weather has been very mild 


up to this time. Bees could have flown 
most every day till Christmas, and many 
days since. It has been impossibie to keep 
the temperature of my cellar downto the 
approved figure. It has ranged from 48° to 
52° allthetime. Notwithstanding this fact 
the bees have been remarkably quiet. After 
a confinement of nearly three months, there 
are but few dead bees on the cellar floor. I 
have not examined them closely, but they 
appear to be all right. 


Bees did Well.—A. C. Loomis, of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., on Jan. 7, 1889, says : 


My bees did pretty well last year. I com- 
menced in the spring with 8 colonies, in- 
creased them to 14, and obtained 537 pounds 
of comb honey. They swarmed a great 
deal, and sometimes I put as many as 3 
swarms into one hive. wo large swarms 
went to the woods. 








Good Prospects for Next Season 
—Joseph L. Flint, Marion, lowa, on Jan. 7, 
1889, writes : 


I commenced bee-keeping on June 8, 1888, 
by purchasing one colony of Italian bees. 
On June 221 bought one colony of black 
bees, and they supplied themselves with an 
abundance of winter stores, but gave me no 
increase or surplus. The Italians swarmed 
on July 4, 14 and 19, and stored 8 pounds of 
surplus honey. I hive the first swarm on 10 
frames full of comb foundation, and it filled 
the hive, and gave me 224¢ pounds of sur- 
plus honey in sections. Swarm No. 2 had 9 
trames with 2 inch starters, and it filled the 
hive, but produced no surplus. Swarm No. 
8 went to the woods. The honey was mostly 
basswood, buckwheat and white clover. 
Bees did not work on red clover or golden- 
rod. The prospect for an excellent crop of 
white clover is good for next year. 





The Time tor Reading has come, 
with the long winter evenings. We havea 
large stock of bee-books, and would like to 
fill orders for them. To read and post up is 
the way to succeed in any pursuit—in none 





is it more important than in bee-keeping. 
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If You Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It wili sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller's Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by careltssly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 54x54. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Honey.—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at § cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


Apiary Register.— Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a,copy of the Apisry Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 





For 50 colonies (120 pages),..........$100 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)....... .... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ... 150 
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Venronas * Notices. 


2" There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 
in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1889, at 10 a.m. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


t#” The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting in conjunction with 
the Farmers’ Institute in the Agricultural Hall, at 


Albany, N. Y., on Jan. 16 to 19, 1889, 
THOS. PIERCE, Pres. 
tz” The Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylva- 
nia and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its tenth annual convention in the 
City Hall at Franklin, Pa.,on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Jan. 40 and 31,1889. Good hotel accommoda- 
tions have been secured at one 5 a ae! day. 
>. H. Coon, Sec. 
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Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the foliowing prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 44 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888,— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bee-Convention can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fane vie tee, 
tay 15@1 6c. Good dark II 

15¢.; fair 1-)bs., 12@14c. x 
and \% barrels, 8}¢@9c.; amber in same, 74 ; in 
pails and tin, white, 94@ 10e. ;in barrels and ig-bar- 
rels, dark, 54%@6c. Market dull. The very best sells 
slowly, and inferior qualities are neglected very 
much. gman, broken and leaky comb honey not 
wante 

BERUWAX. Fin 1 > 
Jan. 10. 


17@18¢.; 
2-lbs., 1 


. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@#c. per !b. 
Best white comb honey, 12@16ce. Demand sicw, 
with a smaller supply than ever at this season for 
ms Py 10 years. 

HS W AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per lb. for 
oul to choice yellow. on arrival. 
Jan.9. C.F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—White 1- Ibs., 16@17c.; fall, 14@15c.; Cal- 
fornia 1-lbs. 16@17c.; : white 2-lbs., 12@15c. Extrac- 
ted, white California, 7@xe. 

BEESW AX.—20c. 


Jan.7. CLEMONS, CLOON &CO,, cor 4th & Wainut. 
KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1i-pounds, 15@16c.; dark 1-lbs. 


12¢.; 2-lbs., 14c.; dark, ile. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8c.; amber, 7c.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand ee prices ren —_ stock large. 

BEES — None in mark 
Jan. 4. HAMBLIN & BEA RBS, 514 Walnut Bt. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—White, in i-lb. sections, 15@16c. Ex- 
wees 9@10c. 


AX.—20¢. 
Jan. 1. J.M. CLARK & CO,, 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


NEW YORE. 
HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 
2lbs.,12ec Fair white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 10 to lic. 
Buckwheat 1- Ibs., 10@11¢.3 2-lbs.. 9@10c. Extrac- 
ted, white, 74@xe. ; dark buckwheat, 6@6léc. which 
is in good demand. Market dull, except for extrac- 
ted buckwheat; for all other kinds L. is quiet, owing 
to unseasonable weather, we belie 
HILDKS'TH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


14@15¢.; 


Jan. 10. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 6% cents; 
amber, 6c. Comb. white 1-lbs., 13@14c.; 2-1bs., 13¢.: 
amber, 10@!11le. Demand is of a jobbing nature, and 
arrivals are small. 

BEESW AX.—19@ 
Jan. 8. SCHACHT & LEMCKH, 122-124 Davis 8t. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-Ibs., 18@19¢c.; 
2-lbs., 16@17c. Good dark I-lbs., 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 13@ 
14c. Buckwheat I-lbs., 14@15c.; 2-lbs., 12@1244c.— 
Extracted, 7@9c.. depending upon quaiity and style 
of package. Receipts increasing, but demand still 
limited. Stock is not se)!ing as free!; this season as 
a year ago. 

EES W AX.—22c. 
Nov. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.-— It is selling fairly well at 18c. for best 
1-lbs.: very fancy lots have sold at 20c. Dark and 
yellow comb sells slowly at 13@16c. Extracted,7é 
9e., according to quality and odie ng of package. The 
stock - best comb honey is ight. 


—% RNETT, 
Nov. 22. 161 South Water 8t. 


N FRANCISCO. 

HONEY. —white” 1-Ib. ro 12@12%e.; 2-Ibs., 
12@14c.; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 614@6 a] 
light amber, 6c.; amber and candied, 534@5\6c. 
comb honey the demand is light ; for extracted it ‘s 
good, and market firm. 

BEESWAX ae at 18@22c 
Nov. 15. SMITH & CO., 428 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white 1-Ibs., 16@18¢. Supply is not 
large, but equal to the demand. 
BESWAA. Sis wy - 
Cc. 12. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mick. 


BOLTON 
HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
17@18c.; best 2-lbs.. 16@176. Extracted. X@9c. ‘he 
sales aregood, and indications are that all the honey 
in the country will be sold by Feb. 


Dec.27. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote: Extracted in barrels, 5@6éc. 
according to quality ;i n cans, 7@8c. Comb, 124¢@15e. 
Prices firmer on account of scarcity, though the 
demand is not great. 

BEESWAX ay oe prime. 

Oct. 17. TOTT & CO., Commercial St. 





Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......1 00.... 





. 175 

©........1 50.... 140 

Guide. wascquts a aeces: ae 

Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apicul Dismcihe ae. ee 
Can Bee Journal.........200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer. ..140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 5 65.... 500 
and Cook’s Manual (old edition) 2 25.... 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..160.... 150 
Dzierzon’s poe Rock eres 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.... 210 
FermecaAeoount Book......400.... 220 
Western World Guide........ 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”..150.. 140 

A Year Among the Bees..... 1'75.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book.......150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean...........2 00. ooo ae 
How to Pro te Fruit......150.. oe io 


History of National Society..1 50.. 


Do not send to us for sample stati of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 3.00 . 
1, bels..... ssoose [3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Photographs ot Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 120 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the BEE JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 
to the BEE JOURNAL may begin anew at 
any time. 
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BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We will pay 20 cents Re 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here ; or 22 cts. per lb. in exchange 
for Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

a To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 








